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THE SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION. 

TN seeking a sane and consistent account of human experience, 
-*■ of things, of ideas, and of events, of the world and of our 
life in it, human science and philosophy are ever dealing with 
subjective perceptions of objective phenomena and with con- 
cepts developed from subjective perceptions. The properties 
of objects, the relations between them, and the facts of common 
knowledge, are known mostly through the correlative qualities 
of perception and the quantities of relative measurement. These 
involve special subjective judgments, volitions, and values, as 
well as the general conceptions and the norms of knowledge and 
function. 

To be sane, or true, thought and belief must be consistent 
with coherent, organized human experience, with common 
knowledge of such, and also with synthetic science. To be 
consistent, our theories and doctrines should proceed from 
true knowledge by some method of valid reason or logic. Live 
we may, or must, in a helter-skelter course of experience, mainly 
by apprehension of momentary, personal sensations and ideas, 
by instant recognitions and ever various interests, purposes, and 
actions, but we can know and reason only through coherent and 
consistent comprehension of certain essential relations in which 
things subsist and exist and appear. Without consistence life 
may indeed have its values, but reasoned thought without con- 
sistency is valueless and vain. 

There should be consistence between the recurrent, recognized, 
and assimilated data of subjective apprehension (or perception) of 
individual experience and the composite social products in what 
objectively we call ' common ' or verified knowledge and synthetic 
or 'organized' science. The conceptual science that is based 
on this empirical ground should be logically as well as psycho- 
logically consistent with it. And rational philosophy should be 
in higher consistency with conceptual science. 
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In a prior article 1 it was said that philosophy cannot well 
proceed without better comprehension of the logic of relations. 
The opinion may now be added that philosophy cannot emerge 
from the clouds of its controversies into the clear light of truth 
until it can state in unambiguous, intelligible language a per- 
spicuous, consistent, and tenable doctrine of the relation that is 
most appropriate to philosophical discussion, the relation of the 
subject to the object, the relation of knowledge to reality. 

The term reality has, like other fundamentals and ultimates in 
philosophy, been beset with many confusions. It goes hither 
and thither like a tennis-ball. In language and in literature 
the real is customarily opposed to the ideal. In modern philos- 
ophy, however, 'reality,' contradistinguished from 'appearance' 
in the substantive sense, like that term vacillates between sub- 
jective and objective meanings, and may even be confused with 
the ideal. It is said that the 'objects' perceived are but appear- 
ances, or phenomena, or 'sense-data,' that these are mental, 
psychological, not physical, material, or external to the mind; 
that these mental percepts, or ideas, are what we know, and that 
these and the concepts developed from them are the 'realities.' 
Ideas are the only realities, maintains the idealist. 

"There is nothing unreal," says the philosopher Green, making 
the term real coextensive with the term existent; and "the work 
of the mind is real"; and again, "the question what is real is 
unmeaning because it could only be answered by a distinction 
which would imply that there is something unreal." 2 

So all things are ideal, and all things are real ; real things are 
but ideas, and ideas are real. This seems to be the net result of 
an interminable circuitous discussion. In so far as philosophy 
is an investigation of reality and of knowledge, its main problem 
evaporates in meaningless verbiage, unless these terms real and 
ideal be definite and distinct. 

The go-between in the epistemological game in recent years 
has been the change-coat term appearance, which passes now as 
objective and now as subjective, being no less prone to such 

1 Philosophical Review, January, 1915. 

2 T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 25 and 29. 
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ambiguity than knowledge, experience, and others of its philo- 
sophical kindred. The appearance has been confused with the 
physical object; it has been merged with the mental percept in 
the subject; and it has been hypostatized as the sense-datum, 
"tertium quid floating between subject and object." It is indeed 
proper that the appearance should be distinguished on the one 
hand from the physical object and on the other hand from the 
subjective percept of the object; but to maintain that it is a 
sublimated entity transmutable from the mysterious category 
of the physical to the ineffable category of the mental is to 
perpetuate the cult of the veiled metaphysician and the verbal 
prestidigitator. 

An appearance is neither a physical object, nor an idea, nor a 
distinct entity existent somewhere and somehow between the 
subject and the object, but an aspect, or state of being, or action, 
in which or by which the object produces a specific correlative 
percipient state in the subject. The appearance subsists only in 
this special correlation. When the object appears to the subject, 
whether as a result of action on the part of the object, or on the 
part of the subject, that objective appearance produces a correlative 
subjective percept. 

We should not say that a mirrored image exists either in or 
behind the mirror, but that it appears there, or appears to exist 
there. Nor should we assert that properly it exists in the eye, 
nor even in the brain. The perceptual image subsists in certain 
correlations between specific properties of the object and of the 
mirror and similarly specific impressions and dispositions of the 
eye and brain of the subject. The appearance is conditioned by 
this correlation of physical to physiological and to psychological 
elements and actions. Without the brain there would never- 
theless be reflected light of specific qualities, which might impress 
the retina, but there would be no visual correlate. Without the 
eye there would be the reflection of physical light from the object, 
and perhaps physiological stimulation of some other organ, per- 
haps the memory of a similar object; but there would not 
appear a 'visual image' of this particular object. Without the 
mirror there would not be the special reflection, not this particular 
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appearance, or image, of the object. Spatially between the 
existent object and the correlative percept there exist physical 
media and physical actions, but not 'visual images,' or appear- 
ances, or 'sense-data,' not as the object, the mirror, the retina, 
and the retinal impress are existent. Nor are the data of the 
senses given otherwise or otherwhere than as mental percepts 
arising from the specific cerebral sensations. 

We term the object 'external.' What then do we mean by 
external and internal to the mind , or to the self ? What is the mind ? 
How shall we define self} Answers to these questions should be 
unfolded carefully, if we would avoid confusions of thought and 
terminology. 

Nothing is more evident or better known to me than that 
the objects or actions that I perceive or believe or infer to be 
external to myself are so, veritably, really, while my percepts or 
ideas of them are within my unitary, self-conscious mind, or 
coherent with it. This distinction is fundamental, intuitive to 
the human intellect and habitual to common sense. It is 
equivalent to the distinction between objective and subjective 
(where the term object is not confused with the term phenomenon 
or with the term appearance); it is assumed by scientific thought 
and it is postulated by realistic philosophy. It may be called an 
assumption, dogma, or faith; but no thinker has right or reason 
to call it a mere theory, or belief, or delusion. Those who would 
either rationally or pragmatically deny its validity should proffer 
in lieu of it some other truth more consistent with logic or of 
higher value to the human understanding. If this postulate 
'begs the question wholly,' as opponents of realism may reply, 
then ' the question ' is unmeaning and philosophy indeed worthless 
to humanity. If logic must beg, it were better to beg from our 
human nature than from some inhuman and no less ungodly 
metaphysics of mystery and confusion. 

But there is an inherited human difficulty. Our thoughts and 
our language, though ever subjective, deal more expressibly 
with the objective. And it is easier to determine what things 
are external to the body than what are external to the mind. 
My eye is internal to my body and to my person, but, though not 
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directly external to my sight and to my mind, it may in part 
become so indirectly, as in a mirror or in a picture. My tongue 
is internal to my body, but, when I protrude it, I can see it. Other 
internal parts may be felt, or may be objective to other senses 
than the sight. The brain within the body seems, however, 
accessible to sense only in the most subtle sensations. The brain 
as external to the mind is to be distinguished from the various 
states of consciousness that cohere in the contents of mind, are 
internal to the mind. 

By processes similar to the apprehension of cognitive and 
affective data from objects external to the body consciousness 
apprehends its own mental states and contents subsisting internal 
to the mind and to the self in specific relations, in specific modes, 
and with specific qualities. There may not as yet be a clear 
distinction in psychology between cognitive and affective states; 
cognition is not exclusive of all feeling, nor is there qualitative, 
discriminative feeling without implied cognitive perception ; but 
in the cognition of the internal, or mental, or in introspection, 
it would seem that the affective and conative modes or components 
of the conscious states are more vivid, whereas in the cognition 
or perception of external objects it is the sensational modes or 
components that are the more intense, and the reference to 
relations is perceptual rather than conceptual. 1 The external 
is apprehended more or less indirectly or mediately and some of 
the mediate stages of the process may have subtle effects on the 
correlative mental states. Of these effects there may be even 
physical or histological correlates, as is suggested by Professor 

1 The empiricist view was well expressed by Professor Wilhelm Ostwald at the 
opening of his address on "Methodology of Science" before The Congress of Arts 
and Science at St. Louis in 1904, as follows: "One of the few points on which the 
philosophy of to-day is united is the knowledge that the only thing completely 
certain and undoubted for each one is the content of his own consciousness; and 
here the certainty is to be ascribed not to the content of consciousness in general, 
but only to the momentary content. 

" This momentary content we divide into two large groups, which we refer to 
the inner and the outer world. If we call any kind of content of consciousness 
an experience, then we ascribe to the outer world such experiences as arise without 
the activity of our will and cannot be called .forth by its activity alone. Such 
experiences never arise without the activity of certain parts of our body, which 
we call sense organs. In other words, the outer world is that which reaches our 
consciousness through the senses." (See the publication, Vol. 1, p. 333.) 
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Sherrington in his hypothesis of the extero-ceptive and proprio- 
ceptive stimuli. 1 If so, the phrase 'mental contents' is no mere 
metaphor but is justified as literally true. 

The terms consciousness, mind, subject, self, and person are not 
strictly synonymous, but have their connotations so implicated 
that they are very likely to be confused, unless they are carefully 
defined. Whatever it be, consciousness may in introspection 
and in memory objectify some of its own subjective states, 
though not visually nor sensationally; and such are external to 
the present subjective state, yet internal to the continuous 
mind and personality of the self. In general, the subjective 
states, and the subject, are internal to the mind, to the self, 
to the person, though in a different mode of internality than 
that in which the self is internal to the body, a mode having more 
of temporality than of spatiality. 

The relation of the consciousness and the mind to the brain is 
inferential rather than known intuitively or introspectively. 
There are sufficient physiological evidences of neural reaction 
and cerebral response superinducing mental activity to yield 
a valid induction of that conclusion. But the relation of the 
subject to the self is both intuitive and introspective rather than 
rational. As consciousness is the subjective mental part of the 
self, so mind, the synthetic content of consciousness, of knowl- 
edge, and of memory, is the mental part of personality regarded 
objectively. Self here has subjective and personality objective 
connotations. 

Consciousness normally does somehow with clarity and the 
best attainable certitude distinguish between what is internal 
and what is external to the mind or self, between the subjective 
and the objective. It is the humanist's slur upon human reason 
that rational philosophy has not set forth this distinction with 
similar clarity and certitude. 

When the phenomenalist says that the object which appears 
to him is but a phenomenon or appearance of what is in itself 
unknowable, he logically confuses the apparent or perceptual 
object with the existent or substantive object, of which appear- 

1 Sherrington, Integrative Action of the Nervous System, pp. 129-130. 
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ance is predicated; that is, he confuses the complex Ar with the 
relation A, or even with the relation r, when he goes a step farther 
and says that for all we know there may be nothing physical cor- 
related with the perceptual phenomenon, and that what is 
unknowable is non-existent. His implications are even self- 
contradictory. There cannot be an appearance, if there be 
nothing to appear. The predicate implies the substantive. 
Appearances are of things that appear, and so are phenomena; 
and the things exist there, even though they be but partly 
apparent and imperfectly known. 

When the empiricist states that his experience is of experiences 
only, not of 'things' existent external to him, and that these 
appearances, or experiences, are but mental contents, sensations, 
percepts, or ideas, his view differs from the phenomenalist's 
only in that he confuses the appearance with the percept, the 
relation r with the other relatum B, that is, he confuses the 
appearance predicated of A with the mental correlate of A; or 
with the complex rB, which is this substantive correlate B in its 
predicated relation r. 

From these confusions it is a facile transition to the subjectiv- 
ism, or idealism, which maintains that the mental content is 
all that we experience or know, that it is this, not some supposed 
external entity, which 'appears,' and that this idea is the 'object,' 
or, conversely, that the object exists only in the idea, in the mind. 
This is confusing Ar, the object-as-it-appears, with rB, the 
mental percept correlated with the object, and then mistaking 
B for A , the percept, or idea, for the physical object. 

This epistemological monism has its counterpart in the doc- 
trine of certain 'new realists,' who, turning the idealist principle 
inside out, assert that A is B, that the object, when known, 
enters directly into the mind, or consciousness, and becomes one 
with the idea of it; or that percepts, ideas, the mind, are pro- 
jected into the objects, or the objective field, in which the real 
objects exist. 6 

5 Which view predominates in the doctrines of the ' new realists ' I cannot make 
out. In an acute criticism Professor Lovejoy interprets them as claiming a capacity 
for consciousness that even idealists might indeed regard as beyond their powers 
of mentality or imagination. ". . ., according to the theory in question, what 
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But, granted that these epistemologies all confuse subject 
and object and appearance, there remains the problem of knowing 
with certitude whether particular percepts are correlated with 
' real ' objects and which of them are ideal or are mere subjective 
illusions. In attempting to meet this difficulty, let us consider 
a single object as simply as may be, for instance, a silver coin 
which I happen to see lying on the floor. Believing my sense of 
sight, I reach down and pick up the coin. Believing then my 
sense of touch, I put the little, round, metallic disk into my 
pocket. Later I go to buy something, and then find it there in 
my pocket, and it is accepted at the store as good ; and what it 
buys is good and real. I have simply believed my senses, and 
the shop-keeper has believed his. Here are indeed beliefs, but 
not proofs. The evidence, you may say, is not sufficient to 
prove that the object so believed in exists external to my mind 
and' to the shop-keeper's. What is taken for a coin may be 
only a button; its appearance to my sight as a coin may have 
been an illusion, and this illusion may have been transferred to 
my sense of touch and afterwards suggested to the shop-keeper's 
mind. Furthermore others may partake of the illusion. A 
society of minds may be involved in an error of social psychology. 

'enters consciousness' is just this actual, simultaneously existing object — not a 
substitute for it." Johns Hopkins Circular, 1914, No. 3, p. 52. 

But the opposite mental feat is performed in Professor Holt's contribution 
to The New Realism (pp. 354-5): "The entity responded to is the color out there, 
two factors which involve two factors of response; but that color out there is the 
thing in consciousness selected for such inclusion by the nervous system's specific 
response. Consciousness is, then, out there wherever the things specifically 
responded to are. . . . 

"... the class of things which we name a consciousness. . . . But conscious- 
ness is in no sense at all -within the nervous system." 

This merging of the ejected idea with the external object is no less positively 
stated by Professor Perry. "The new realism, while it insists, as all realism must, 
that things are independent, asserts that when things are known, they are ideas of 
the mind. They may enter directly into the mind, and when they do, they become 
what are called ideas. So that ideas are only things in a certain relation; or, 
things, in respect of being known, are ideas." R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical 
Tendencies, p. 308. On page 320, however, this effort toward epistemological 
monism lapses into a modified dualism, though still somewhat confused: "Of 
course, the consciousness of a thing is made up of the thing and its relation to con- 
sciousness. ... If o is in relation to consciousness, then consciousness-of-a is 
constituted in part of a, but a itself is not constituted of consciousness." 
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Life everywhere may be illusory, subjective, or ideal. For one 
can never be positive that an object appearing to him exists 
independently of his own mind, or that, if existent, it is like his 
idea of it. 

This logical negation may be admitted, but it in turn proves 
nothing itself but the uncertainty or fallibility of knowledge. It 
does not disprove that the object exists externally; it does not 
prove that the object exists internally to the subject; it estab- 
lishes no truth, no reality. Its logical result is negation in 
epistemology, and agnosticism in ontology. Idealism should 
rest on better assumptions or truths than this, or its basis would 
be as inane as its structure would be illogical. 

My subjective impressions, or the shop-man's, may in the 
case of the supposed coin prove illusive or erroneous; we may 
have but a button or merely an idea of a coin; and we may 
later discover the illusion. What, however, would such dis- 
illusionment imply but that there is a normal verified reality 
to which unreality and error are contrasted by normal minds. 
Appearances may be partly erroneous or wholly illusive and many 
minds may partake of the illusions, yet this uncertainty by no 
means justifies the argument that appearances are always illusory, 
perceptions wholly erroneous, objects completely mental, never 
external to and independent of subjects, nor ever existent for a 
plurality of subjects. Nor does occasional error and the imper- 
fection of knowledge justify the doctrine that, even if there be 
external objects, we have not knowledge of them but only ideas 
of appearances, which are not truly correlated with the real 
objects, are unlike them or are illusive. 

We should here consider the terms correlated and like. Relata 
may indeed be unlike in some respects and yet be positively 
alike in respect of the relation apprehended. An external phys- 
ical object is unlike the subjective idea correlated to it, as the 
sounding bell is unlike the sound of the bell, or its action, or 
shape, or color, or any separate quality or incomplete aspect of 
it, or as the physical color of the rose-petal is unlike the mental 
percept of the rose-petal's color. The persistent antithesis be- 
tween the physical and the mental truly obtains in such proposi- 
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tions. Yet in another respect the auditory sound is like the 
vibration of the bell, as it is dependent upon it; and the color- 
qualities of the petal seen by the normal eye are like the color- 
properties of the petal reflecting the special light. This likeness 
is more than mere correlation and dependence. The subjective 
quality may be and normally is correlated truly, qualitatively 
and quantitatively, with the objective property and action per- 
ceived, and in this respect renders true knowledge of it. 

Percepts are thus correlative to external objects, even though 
they be in some respects unlike them and sometimes erroneous 
and illusive, sometimes modified or almost made by the subject, 
that is, more or less ideal. While their appearances are thus 
partly and contingently dependent upon the subject, they are 
completely dependent upon the object, as a complex of elements 
and properties determining the organic stimulus and its psychical 
response, that is, the qualities of sensation and the contents of 
the cognitive states. More minute physical analysis of the 
properties and elements of the object and acuter psychological 
analysis of the qualities and components of the subjective states 
probably would scientifically confirm this inference of the com- 
plete and even quantitative dependence of the percept upon 
the object, except in cases of hallucination and error; and these 
are to be explained by special psychological analysis, with refer- 
ence to genetic and mnemonic antecedents, or prior similar 
experience, or appearance of similar objects. 

But these questions would lead us too far afield for the present 
purpose, which is to negate the argument that occasional or 
possible error justifies the doctrine that appearances are always 
erroneous and that through them we can not have knowledge 
of external objects but only of internal phenomena; then that 
in perceiving or knowing objects, or knowing of them, the mind 
wholly creates them, or at least so largely modifies them that we 
must regard them as mental. 

It is needless to elaborate here an argument against idealism 
and subjectivism, for that has been done well and convincingly 
by others in recent writings. "Idealism's claims can be sub- 
stantiated only provided it is true that to know is to generate the 
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reality known. It must be proved that the being and nature 
of things are conditioned by their being known." " If conscious- 
ness is construed as owning its objects, so that they arise and 
perish with its several acts or states, then the knowledge of the 
same thing by different knowers or by the same knower at dif- 
ferent times becomes impossible. There can be no real identity, 
but only a manifold of unique and irrelevant units of conscious- 
ness." "It postulates an independence in the case of one con- 
sciousness which cannot on principle be denied to others, and 
which is self-contradictory if generalized." * 

The postulates which oppose phenomenalism, subjectivism, 
idealism, and epistemological monism may now be stated more 
definitely. Objects exist external to and independent of subjects. 
An object may contingently be cognized by a subject or by 
several subjects. A subject cognizing not only external objects 
but internal ideas, or mental images, normally distinguishes 
intuitively between the two kinds of cognitive contents. 

The term object, however, in distinction from the terms entity 
and existent, implies not merely existence in relations but the 
special relation of appearance to a subject, or to subjects, so 
qualified and so related as to apprehend such object. The 
appearance is dependent upon the object, or at least upon some 
elements or properties of its complex constitution; it is also 
dependent upon there being a subject, or subjects, in cognitive 
relations to it; but the existence of the object is not dependent 
upon appearance to a subject, nor upon any subject whether 
individual or absolute, except as this may contain or cause or 
change it. There can be no appearance without an object, and 
no object that is not an existent entity. When without a present 
or coexistent object there is a subjective mental content, this 
is an idea or image, but it is not an appearance; it does not now 
appear; it is not a percept. Appearance and perception are 

1 Perry, op. cit., pp. 119 and 317, and The New Realism, p. 146. These quota- 
tions suggest a facetious passage of Professor Fullerton's (The World We Live In, 
p. 40), appealing to common sense and pleasing as polemic: "I cannot believe 
that my garret and my cellar spring into being alternately as I travel up and down 
the stair; nor can I be persuaded that, to have a whole house at once, I must either 
turn theist or distribute my family in the various rooms and beg my neighbors to 
watch the external walls and the chimneys." 
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predicative only of external objects appearing to percipient 
subjects. These are important distinctions in terminology. It 
is also a question in terminology whether things that are not 
in the present relation of appearance to a subject, or to subjects, 
but are of past or future time or are distant, are to be termed 
objects, or existents, or realities. 

The subject is that to which objects appear, have appeared, or 
may appear. Continuity and coherence of the subjective states 
are implied. The subjective correlate of the single object, as 
distinguished from its external relations and from other objects, 
is the mental percept. The object is indeed to be distinguished 
from this subjective percept, or mental content. The subject 
conditions the perception, or the knowing, or the percept, or the 
subjective knowledge of the object, but the subject does not in 
any proper sense make or create the object. The object on the 
contrary determines and qualifies the subjective state. In other 
words, the subject's knowledge of the object depends upon the 
object's existence, properties and characters, and also upon the 
subject's presence, dispositions, and peculiarities. 

When the subject and the object are in the special relation, 
the subject perceives or knows the object, and the object appears 
to the subject. It is that relation, or action, or complex of 
existential, physical, and psychical relations, which is the appear- 
ance, or determines the appearance. Appearance is a relation, 
in which object appears to subject; it is predicated of the 
object, but it is not a quality of, and is logically distinct from 
the object. 

By metonymous extension of meaning the term appearance 
is commonly applied to the apparent qualities of the percept in 
their combination. It is through certain qualities that a thing 
becomes apparent and is recognized. The appearance of a 
summer cloud in a sky that was cloudless a moment before 
depends physically upon the properties of vapor and of sunshine 
and of light reflected from a mist of minute spherules suspended 
there. Strictly speaking, none of the qualities correlated with 
those properties, nor the combination of any of them, is the 
appearance; but they determine or qualify the percept, or the 
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perceptual 'appearance' of the cloud. Colloquially then or in 
literature we may well allow such transferred meanings, but in 
philosophy it is important to distinguish between the object, 
the percept, and the appearance. 

Perception is not a relation, nor a mental content, but a psychic 
process. It may, however, be found to reduce to a complex of 
actions and of relations. But the percept is a mental content, 
or psychical state. Where there is a percept there is an object 
perceived. We should, however, avoid applying the terms object, 
appearance, percept, and phenomenon to the distinctively mental, 
psychical, and ideal, to the images and ideas of memory, imagina- 
tion, illusion and hallucination. Epistemology should distinguish 
between the appearance, predicative of the object, and the per- 
cept, substantive in the subject. To state that the percept 
appears is like saying that perception is appearance, is to confuse 
the subjective with the objective aspect of the correlation. Yet 
on this confusion rests the argument of phenomenalism and of 
empiricism. 

The term phenomenon, which has been synonymous now with 
object, now with appearance, and sometimes with percept, may 
be differentiated as the apparent object, implying incomplete 
correlation or perception, that part of the object which appears, 
not the real or the complete object. It would thus be the 
objective correlate of the subjective percept, and appearance 
might then be predicated of the phenomenon more especially 
than of the complete object. Looking out of my window, I see 
a house beyond the gardens. It is not the entire house that I 
see, not the interior, not the other side, not the wood, but the 
paint covering it, and so forth. The unitary object, the thing 
that exists there is the entire house, but to perception certain 
parts only appear, and to these in their combination and in 
the special relations the term phenomenon may distinctively be 
applied. 

The relation of appearance and the objective phenomenon 
are thus in dual dependence upon both object and subject, and 
contingently so. Percepts as well as images and ideas are likely 
to be more or less imperfectly or erroneously correlated with the 
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objects on which they are contingently and qualitatively de- 
pendent; for perception is subjectively selective of elements. 

In memory and in illusion the images or mental contents of 
whatever name are indeed mental; the stimulus is internal, psy- 
chical ; the physical object is not present ; the special sensation and 
the ' appearance ' are not actual ; the images and the percepts are 
dependent at least in part upon past appearances of physical 
objects. In error and hallucination the ideas are contingent in 
varying degrees on remembered objects and on falsified relations. 

The object, existing external to and independent of subjects, 
may appear to any subject that is so qualified and so related as 
to apprehend it. It is not the exclusive property of one subject, 
but may be apprehended by any normal subject. Your percep- 
tions will lead you to apprehend the very things (though perhaps 
with varying qualities and in various relations) which my per- 
ceptions discern, and which I may describe to you; and we can 
communicate with each other the sense that our percepts are like 
and are correlated with objects in the same existential relations. 
We therefore infer and believe that we both perceive the same 
objects, and that other subjects may likewise perceive and know 
them. "Your objects are over and over again the same as 
mine," was Professor James' simpler way of saying this. 

Henry E. Bliss. 

City College, New York City. 



